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SERMON. 


PSALM  xli.  1. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  Poor.;   the  Lord 
•mil  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  moral  and  religious  observer  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that,  in  the  present 
probationary  state  of  our  existence,  many  of 
the  virtues  of  man  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  vices  and  follies,  the  frailties  and 
misfortunes,  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Not  to 
notice  those  dangers,  which  excite  our  forti- 
tude and  vigilance,  nor  those  various  trials 
and  temptations,  which  are  calculated  to 
prove  the  strength  of  our  self-denial  and  for- 
bearance ;  we  may  readily  perceive,  that  pity, 
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beneficence,  and  charity,  with  all  her  train  of 
christian  graces,  derive  their  origin  and  chief 
support  from  the  wants  and  sufferings,  the  af- 
flictions and  calamities,  with  which  the  world 
abounds. 

In  constituting  the  needful  discipline  of 
life,  it  is  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence, 
that  no  human  being  should  be  exempt  from 
these ;  and  experience  teaches  us,  that  they 
visit  the  palaces  of  kings,  as  well  as  the  lowly 
dwellings  of  our  poor  brethren ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  latter^  that  our 
good  works  can  be  productive  of  any  bene- 
ficial effect ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  a  view 
to  their  assistance  and  relief,  that  they  are 
more  especially  required. 

From  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  Poor,  and  the  other  orders  of  every  com- 
munity, there  arise  many  reciprocal  duties ; 
which,  w^hen  duly  performed,  must  be  at- 
tended with  mutual  benefits  and  blessings. 
Thus  it  was  intended  by  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  that  **all  things  should  work 
together  for  good;"*  and,  for  this  gracious 

*  Rom.  viii,  28. 
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purpose,  as  well  as  others,  not  "always  apparent 
to  the  human  mind,  it  was  an  early  decree  of 
his  Divine  Providence,  that  '*  the  Poor  should 
never  cease  out  of  the  land.'*  * 

The  great  duty  of  relieving  them  in  their 
distresses,  and  of  assisting  them  in  the  hour 
of  affliction  and  calamity,  might  be  founded, 
indeed,  on  principles  of  mere  selfishness^  if  it 
were  not  derived  from  the  nobler  source  of 
sympathy,  compassion,  and  brotherly  love. 
Hence,  it  was  frequently  enjoined  in  the 
Mosaic  institutes,  with  all  the  sanctions  that 
a  temporal  dispensation  could  supply.  The 
divine  precept,  indeed,  addressed  to  the  Is- 
raelite, was  generally  accompanied  at  once 
with  the  motive  to  obedience,  and  the  reward 
that  should  follow  it; — namely,  "That  the 
Lord  God  might  bless  him  in  all  the  work  of 
his  hands."  t 

But  though  charity  is  taught  in  various 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch;  yet  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  narrow,  contracted  scale.  The  Jews 

*  Deut.  XV.  11. 

t  Compare  Deut.  xvi.  2y. ;  xv.  10.  j  xxiii.  20.  j  xxiv. 
19. 
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had  no  notion  of  extending  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  tribes.  Even  in  the  act  of 
grace,  which  was  passed  every  seventh  year 
for  the  benefit  of  unfortunate  debtors,  there 
was  no  release,  we  find,  for  any  one  that  was 
not  "a  neighbour,"  or  "a  brother;"*  and, 
therefore,  we  no  where  find  such  a  divine 
lesson  of  beneficence  and  compassion  as  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  affords  ; — no 
such  love  as  our  blessed  Lord  shewed  to  the 
Roman  centurion, f  and  the  Syro-phoenician 
woman ;  t  nor  any  such  enlarged  precept  as 
the  holy  apostle  gave  to  the  Galatians,  when 
he  said,  "  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men."§  It  was,  indeed,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which,  in  the  glad  tidings 
that  it  brought  to  man,  among  other  divine 
benefits,  inculcated  the  great  duty  of  charity 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  w^ith  the  most  prac- 
tical eiFect. 

At  a  very  early  period,  we  may  learn  from 
the  pages  of  infidel  historians,  that  it  saved 
thousands  of  infants  belonging  to  heathen 

*  Dcut.  XV.  2,3.       t  Matt,  viii.  5—13. 
I  Mark  vii.  25-T-30.      §  Gal.  vi.  10. 
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parents  from  destruction,  and  united  the 
primitive  professors  of  Christianity  in  such 
bands  of  holy  brotherhood  and  love,  as  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  around 
them. 

In  process  of  time,  that  religion,  which  had 
for  its  basis  "  glory  to  God,  and  good-will  to 
man,"  infused  its  divine  spirit  into  every  de- 
partment of  civilised  society.  It  established 
all  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  christian 
sabbath,  erecting  houses  of  prayer  and  of  reli- 
gious instruction  throughout  the  land  ; — it 
softened  the  rigor  of  human  laws,  gradually 
abolishing  much  of  their  sanguinary  charac- 
ter, cruelty,  and  oppression; — without  en- 
couraging any  thing  like  insubordination,  or 
licentiousness,  it  destroyed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  vassalage  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  re- 
stored the  great  body  of  the  people  to  their 
liberty  and  just  rights.  But,  without  pre- 
suming to  enumerate  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  benefits,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  are  still  going  on,  it 
may  be  sufficient, to  add,  that  in  this  country, 
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when  we  were  emancipated  from  the  slavish 
yoke  of  papal  power,  and  the  degrading  in- 
fluence of  its  follies  and  superstitions,  it  no 
longer  left  our  poor  brethren  to  be  relieved 
by  the  casual  alms  of  the  rich,  or  the  volun- 
tary oblations  of  the  Church  j  but  made  such 
legal  provisions  for  them,  as  were  wisely  and 
humanely  intended  to  enforce  on  every  man 
the  divine  precept,  that  "  the  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  themselves."  * 

We  know  that  the  spirit  of  christian  charity 
has  gone  much  farther  than  this  among  us  j 
and,  as  supplementary  to  those  laws,  which 
must  always  be  imperfect,  and  which  are 
liable  to  be  evaded,  improperly  administered, 
or  abused,  it  has  erected  hospitals,  founded 
schools,  and  opened  asylums  for  the  mitiga- 
tion and  relief  of  almost  every  kind  of  suffer- 
ing, misfortune,  and  calamity,  that  is  incident 
to  human  nature. 

Now,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  so- 
ciety, where  this  bountiful  provision  has  been 
made  for  all  those,  wlio  have  any  just  claim 

*  Rom.  XV,  1. 
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to  the  beneficence  and  compassion  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  prudence,  circumspection, 
and  patient  inquiry,  become  duties  of  es- 
sential importance :  for,  without  these,  our 
charity,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue,  may  be 
misapplied,  or  suffered  to  run  into  the  most 
blameable  excesses,  and  be  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating the  very  evils  which  we  see  and  de- 
plore. We  may  even  encourage  such  vices 
and  disorders,  as  lead  to  misery  in  every  form  j 
and  teach  those  to  be  careless,  profligate,  and 
idle,  whose  merits  and  whose  usefulness  chiefly 
depend  on  their  being  provident  and  virtuous, 
sober  and  industrious. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
merciful  and  gracious  as  it  is,  in  its  general 
spirit  and  tenor,  bids  us  "  add  to  our  virtue 
hiowledge."  *  To  the  vicious  and  incorrigible 
sluggard,  it  says,  "that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat t  and,  even 
when  we  view  the  promiscuous  mass  of  misery 
and  suffering,  which  the  world  will  always 
present  to  our  notice,  we  should  not  be  inat- 


*  2  Pet.  i.  5.  t  2  Thess.  iii.  10. 
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tentive,  or  indiffbrcnt,  to  the  causes  that  often 
produce  them ;  nor  feel  indiscriminately  alike 
for  the  sufferers  themselves.  "  Of  some  have 
compassion,"  says  the  apostle,  "  making  a  dif- 
ference.'* * 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Poor,  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  have  no  claim  to  our 
relief.  So  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  bless  them 
with  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  daily  op- 
portunities of  pursuing  their  useful  labors, 
they  need  not  hold  out  their  hand  for  alms  j 
and,  indeed,  should  scorn  to  take  that  offer- 
ing, however  small,  which  might  go  to  relieve 
the  unavoidable  distress  of  a  brother.  But 
then  their  proper  and  indispensable  duties 
are  honesty  and  industry,  frugality  and  tem- 
perance. If  they  fail  in  these,  they  must  ex- 
pect not  only  to  suffer  in  this  life  ;  but  to  be 
considered  hereafter  as  guilty,  and  as  unpro- 
fitable in  the  sight  of  God,  as  any  other  class 
of  men,  who  have  neglected,  or  abused,  the 
peculiar  talent,  which  his  goodness  entrusted 
to  their  care. 


*  .Tude22. 
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AVhen,  therefore,  it  is  said,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
Poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble;"  something  more  than  being  poor 
is  evidently  meant :  and,  indeed,  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  one  that  needs  assistance  ;  one 
that  is  exhausted  by  sickness,  disease,  or 
hunger.  Hence,  it  is  rendered  in  the  old 
translation,  which  is  retained  in  our  Prayer- 
book,  by  "  the  poor  and  needy  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  whole  verse,  as  quoted  in 
the  Offertory  to  the  Communion,  stands  thus : 
"  Blessed  be  the  man  that  provideth  for  the 
sick  and  needy ;  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him 
in  the  time  of  trouble.*' 

Taken  in  this  enlarged,  and  strictly  proper 
sense,  I  need  scarcely  remark  to  you,  how 
very  applicable  the  text  is  to  the  nature  and 
objects  of  that  excellent  Institution,  in  be- 
half of  which  I  am  at  present  a  willing  ad- 
vocate. If  malignant  and  contagious  diseases 
are  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  poignant  dis- 
tress, and  to  spread  the  most  anxious  terrors 
and  alarms  through  the  splendid  mansions  of 
the  great,  where  every  comfort  abounds  that 
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opulence  can  supply,  and  every  relief  is  at 
hand,  that  numerous  attendants  and  medical 
skill  can  afford  j  what  must  be  their  wretched 
effects,  when  they  visit  (as  they  frequently 
do)  the  humble  habitations  of  the  Poor  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  scanty  source  of  income 
which  their  daily  labor  supplied,  is  entirely 
cut  off,  and  they  are  soon  left  without  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  such  a  state  of  misery 
and  destitution,  as  imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive.  It  would  be  easy  to  harass  your 
feelings  by  representing  what  we  know  has 
really  happened.  The  father  and  mother  of 
a  wretched  family  stretched  on  the  same  bed 
of  suffering  and  disease  j— their  helpless  off- 
spring crying  around  them,  sometimes  from 
grief  and  terror,  and  sometimes  for  want  of 
food ; — while  their  dearest  friends  and  rela- 
tions dread  to  approach  them,  for  fear  of 
contagion  and  death.  But  such  details  are 
painful,  and,  I  trust,  not  necessary.  These, 
however,  are  the  severe,  alarming,  and,  in 
many  cases,  unavoidable  evils,  which  the 
present  Institution  professes  to  alleviate  and 
remove.    But,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  well 
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known  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  shall  be  excused, 
perhaps,  if  I  say  a  few  words  respecting  its 
origin  and  progress. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  distressing  condition  of  the  Poor, 
when  afflicted  with  fever,  and  living  in  small, 
crowded,  and  unwholesome  apartments,  was 
seen  and  deplored  by  a  few  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose 
assiduity  and  skill,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
often  exceeded  only  by  their  humanity  and 
their  zeal  to  do  good.  When  wretched  pa- 
tients, during  the  prevalence  of  an  alarming 
epidemic,  thronged  to  the  Dispensaries  *  for 
relief,  it  was  evident  to  the  physicians,  who 
presided  over  those  useful  establishments, 
that  medicine  could  never  be  attended  with 
any  lasting,  or  beneficial  effect,  to  poor  crea- 
tures that  were  infected  with  fever,  so  long 
as  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  region 
of  contagion  ;  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  of  po- 
verty, wretchedness,  and  disease,  without 
proper  food  or  clothing,  and  without  the 

*  Particularly  in  the  years  1800^  and  1801. 
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means  of  procuring  any  of  the  necessary  com- 
forts, which  their  state  of  extreme  suffering 
and  distress  required.  Thus,  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
after  affording  them  some  faint  hopes  of  re- 
covery, perhaps,  relapsed  again  and  again, 
and  then,  after  languishing  for  a  short  time 
in  senseless  misery,  died ;  leaving  his  wife 
and  children  nothing  but  his  poverty,  and  the 
sad  inheritance  of  his  disease,  which  has  been 
known,  in  many  instances,  to  carry  the  ma- 
jority of  them  also  to  the  grave. 

If  it  were  humanely  proposed  to  send  them 
to  an  hospital,  the  benefit  was  frequently  lost, 
in  waiting  for  the  day  of  admission,  and  in 
passing  through  the  tedious  formalities  of 
procuring  it ;  not  to  mention  that  many  of 
these  useful  Foundations  do  not,  generally 
speaking,  receive  patients  infected  with  fe- 
ver; few  have  any  separate,  or  appropriate 
wards  for  the  purpose ;  and  therefore  the 
small  number  that  are  admitted,  must  mix 
promiscuously  with  others,  who  having  gone 
there  for  some  surgical  operation,  perhaps,  or 
cure,  are  in  danger  of  taking  infection  from 
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the  poor  sufferer  that  languishes  on  the  ad- 
joining bed. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  which  it  is 
needless  to  mention,  the  Poor,  when  infected 
with  fever,  generally  chose  to  remain  in  their 
own  wretched  dwellings ;  where,  for  want  of 
cleanliness,  proper  bedding,  and  the  free  ad- 
mission of  air,  the  early  annals  of  the  Fever 
Institution  inform  us,  that  only  five  persons 
out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  escaped 
contagicJn. 

It  may  be  farther  stated,  from  calculation, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  disease  is 
fatal  to  at  least  one  in  three,  or  four ;  *  and 
many  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  recover, 
linger  out  the  short  remains  of  life  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  debility,  and  frequently  die,  in  a 
few  months  after,  of  what  is  then  called  con- 
sumpiion. 

Without  entering  into  any  further  detail, 

*  Dr.  Willan,  the  late  skilful  and  humane  physician  of 
the  Carey-street  Dispensary,  asserted,  that  one-half  of  the 
patients,  who  were  thus  circumstanced,  perished,  not- 
withstanding all  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  Dis- 
pensary, 
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I  trust  it  will  appear,  that  such  an  Institution 
as  the  present  was  called  for  by  imperious 
necessity ;  and  when  we  consider  the  Fever- 
houses  that  have  long  since  been  established 
in  other  towns,*  as  well  as  the  numerous  Cha- 
rities with  which  the  metropolis  abounds,  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  it  should  have  been  de- 
layed so  long.  But  now  that  it  is  established, 
and  some  thousands  of  our  poor  brethren  have 
been  actually  relieved  from  this  most  afflict- 
ing malady,  while  the  benefits  arising  from 
prevention  have  been  diffused  among  all  or- 
ders  of  the  community,  and  that  to  an  incal- 
culable extent, — it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 

*  Fever  wards  were  opened  in  the  Infirmary  at  Ches- 
ter, under  Dr.  Haygarth's  direction,  in  the  year  1784, 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Currie.  In  iTQd,  from  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  Dr.  Ferriar,  during  the  fatal  prevalence  of  ma- 
lignant fevers  at  Manchester,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
instituted  the  first  separate  establishment  of  this  sort — a 
House  of  Recovery  j  and  soon  after,  tlieir  example  was 
followed  by  many  large  towns  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  as 
at  Leeds,  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  &c. 

Sec  Prefatory  Address  to  Reports  of  the  Fever  In- 
stitution, p.  4. 
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a  generous  and  humane  public  will  no  longer 
withhold  from  it  their  prompt  and  liberal  sup- 
port. 

But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  the  good 
which  it  professes  to  do, — the  good  which  it 
really  has  done ;  and  which,  by  God's  bless- 
ing constantly  attending  the  humble  and  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  it 
continues  to  do. 

The  Fever  House  of  Recovery  admits  within 
its  spacious  and  well- ventilated  wards  any  poor 
person,  or  domestic  servant,  infected  with  fe- 
ver of  a  contagious  nature,  or  likely  to  become 
so,  on  the  simple  attestation  of  an  apothecary, 
or  any  medical  practitioner.  No  time  is  lost 
in  procuring  a  governor's  recommendation,  or 
in  waiting  for  the  regular  day  of  admission  ; 
but  the  patient  is  sent  for  immediately,  and 
removed  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  in 
a  kind  of  sedan-chair,  constructed  for  the  piUr 
pose,  and  furnished  with  a  moveable  lining ; 
that  all  infection  might  be  avoided,  and  that 
those  carriages,  which  are  established  for  the 
public  convenience,  might  no  longer  be  con- 
taminated, as  they  frequently  have  been,  and 
rendered  vehicles  of  disease. 

B 
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In  the  next  place,  the  Inspector  visits  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  which  are  generally 
white-washed ;  and  such  bedding  and  clothes 
as  have  been  infected  are  thoroughly  puri- 
fied, or  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
poor  sufferer  is  always  furnished  with  a  fresh 
supply,  when  necessary,  by  the  Charity,  or 
by  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  his  dwelling  is  ef- 
fectually corrected  by  a  chemical  process, 
which  is  at  once  cheap,  practicable,  and 
easy  *.    Thus,  is  the  patient's  humble  home 

*  As  the  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  apartments  of  per- 
sons infected  with  contagious  fever,  and  the  Process 
of  Fumigation,  cannot  be  too  generally  known,  they 
are  here  subjoined. 

1.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sick,  and  their 
attendants,  that  there  be  a  constant  admission  of  fresh 
air  into  the  room,  and  especially  about  the  patient's  bed. 
The  door,  or  a  window,  should  therefore  be  kejit  open 
both  day  and  night,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  directly  on  the  patient. 

2.  An  attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable.  Tlie 
linen  of  the  patient  should  be  often  changed ;  and  the 
dirty  clothes,  &c.  should  be  immediately  put  into  fresh 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  well  washed.  The  floor  of 
the  room  should  be  cleansed  every  day  with  a  mop,  and 
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rendered  fit  for  his  reception,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  restore  him  to  health ;  he  re- 
all  discharges  from  the  patient  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved, and  the  utensils  washed. 

3.  Nurses  and  attendants  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  patient's  breath,  and  the  vapor  from  the  discharges ; 
or,  when  that  cannot  be  done,  they  should  hold  their"- 
breath  for  a  short  time.  They  should  place  themselves, 
if  possible,  on  that  side  of  the  bed  from  which  the  cur- 
rent of  air  carries  ofiF  the  infectious  vapors. 

4.  Visitors  should  not  come  near  to  the  sick,  nor  re- 
main with  them  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary; 
they  should  not  swallow  the  spittle,  but  should  clear  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  when  they  leave  the  room. 

5.  No  dependance  should  be  placed  on  vinegar,  cam- 
phor, or  other  supposed  preventives;  which,  without  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  and  admission  of  fresh  air,  are  not 
only  useless,  but  by  their  strong  smell  render  it  im- 
possible to  perceive  when  the  room  is  filled  with  bad  air, 
or  noxious  vapors. 

N.  B.  If  these  rules  be  strictly  observed,  an  infectious 
fever  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  communicated ;  but,  if 
neglected,  especially  where  the  patient  is  confined  to  a 
small  room,  scarcely  one  person  in  fifty,  who  may  be 
exposed  to  it,  can  resist  the  contagion  :  even  infants  at 
the  breast  do  not  escape  it,  though  providentially  less 
liable  to  be  aifected  than  adults. 

*»*  Since  infection  originates  in  close,  crowded,  and 
dirty  rooms,  those  who  make  a  practice  of  admitting  the 
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turns  to  it  with  chearfulness,  and  an  assur- 
ance of  safety ;  and  his  heart  will  rejoice, 
when  he  reflects,  that,  unless  his  removal  has 
been  delayed  too  long,  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som, and  his  dear  children,  if  he  have  any, 
are  in  no  danger  of  taking  his  disease. 

Were  our  Charity  confined  to  such  obvious 
benefits  as  these,  it  would,  I  trust,  possess 
powerful  claims  to  your  support :  but  it  is 
attended  with  more  extensive  good.  The 
nature  of  contagion,  and  the  origin  of  dis- 
ease, are  subjects,  which,  for  the  most  part, 

fresh  air,  at  some  convenient  time,  every  day,  and  of  fre- 
quently cleansing  and  fumigating  their  apartments,  bed- 
ding, furniture,  &c.  and  washing  the  walls  with  quick- 
lime, mixed  with  water,  in  the  room,  may  be  assured 
they  will  preserve  their  families  from  malignant  fevers, 
as  well  as  from  other  diseases. 

Hie  PnocEss  q/" Fumigation. 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong 
vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  (about  six  drams  of  each  are 
sufficient) ;  mix  them  in  a  tea-cup,  stirring  them  occa- 
sionally with  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  piece  of  glass ;  the  cup 
must  be  removed,  occasionally,  to  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  the  fumes  will  continue  to  arise  for  several 
hours.  The  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  in  quantity,  not 
weight 
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lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind. 
The  most  skilful  physician,  and  the  most  in- 
quisitive student  of  general  science,  can  only 
watch  the  usual  operation  of  probable  causes 
in  their  ordinary  effects ;  and  it  is  observ- 
able from  experience,  the  general  source  of 
all  our  knowledge,  that  the  fever  which  of 
late  has  been  denominated  Typhus,  is  the 
peculiar  aggravation  of  the  poor  man's  lot ; 
being  the  usual  concomitant  of  dearth  and 
scarcity ;  of  inclement  seasons  ;  of  excessive 
fatigue ;  and  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  But  the  rule  is  by  no  means  without 
exceptions ;  for  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,"  as  the  Psalmist  beautifully  de- 
scribes it,  and  the  sickness  that  destroyeth 
in  the  noon-day,"*  will  often  break  also  into 
the  mansions  of  the  rich  j  and,  in  the  last 
year,  more  than  thirty  domestic  servants,  in- 
fected with  fever,  and  belonging  to  respect- 
able families,  were  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Recovery. 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  an  Insti- 
tution as  this,  what  would  have  become  of 


*  I's.  xci.  6. 
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them !  After  having  nursed,  with  tenderness 
and  fidelity,  a  wife,  or  beloved  child,  perhaps, 
must  they  be  sent,  always  as  dangerous  and 
unwelcome  guests,  to  lie  down  amidst  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd  of  sufferers  in  the  wards  of  an 
hospital  ?  Or,  must  they  be  dismissed  to  some 
obscure  lodging,  there  to  spread  contagion 
around  them,  and  then  to  languish  and  to 
die  ?  The  generous  spirit  of  Christian  cha- 
rity cries  aloud  against  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  this  excellent  Institution  renders  it 
utterly  unnecessary. 

When,  therefore,  you  consider  it  as  afford- 
ing the  most  effectual  relief  to  many  of  our 
poor  fellow-creatures,  in  cases  of  the  most 
pitiable  and  complicated  distress  ;  when  you 
view  it  as  destroying  the  miasmata  of  disease, 
and  contemplate  its  measures  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  contagion,  and  preventing  it 
(as  far  as  human  means  extend)  from  break- 
ing into  the  sanctuary  of  your  own  families, 
it  seems  to  carry  with  it  every  appeal  to  your 
beneficence  and  support,  that  can  arise  from 
the  great  duty  of  compassion  to  the  poor, 
SELF-PRESERVATION,  and  a  generous,  patriotic 
REGARD  fqr  the  public  good. 
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All  these  beneficial  purposes  it  has  been 
silently  pursuing,  from  its  first  foundation, 
on  a  small  scale,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
liberal  donations  and  subscriptions  of  indi- 
viduals.* For  a  long  time  its  funds,  always 
managed  with  economy,  proved  sufficient  for 
the  relief  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  that 
occurred ;  but  such  was  the  unexampled  pre- 
valence of  epidemic  and  contagious  fever 
during  the  last  year,  that  the  numbers  ad- 
mitted exceeded  the  sum  total  of  all  the  pa- 
tients for  the  twelve  preceding  years.  No 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  were 
received,  of  whom  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  were  dismissed  cured. 

This  very  extraordinary  demand  on  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  not  only  completely 
exhausted  them,  but  induced  its  managers, 

*  The  Managers  of  the  Fever  Institution  are,  however, 
desirous  of  stating,  with  gratitude,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived, at  different  times,  through  the  medium  of  The 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Pooe,  about 
3000^.  J  which  has  been  expended,  chiefly,  in  purchasing, 
and  fitting  up,  the  present  House  of  Recovery  j  and 
that  last  year  the  sum  of  lOOO/.  was  voted  by  Parliament 
in  aid  of  this  Charity. 
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rather  than  the  cause  of  humanity  should  suf- 
fer, to  incur  a  considerable  debt.  To  liqui- 
date this,  and  to  provide  against  future  de- 
mands, it  was  resolved  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  City :  and  I  should  be  guilty  of  the 
greatest  injustice,  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
well  as  offer  a  sort  of  violence  to  my  own 
feelings,  if  I  did  not  observe,  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  Charity  were  met  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  many  of  the  corporate  bodies, 
with  such  promptness  and  liberality,  with  a 
spirit  of  beneficence  so  generous  and  humane, 
as  might  well  lead  one,  in  the  first  place,  to 
rejoice  in  being  born  an  Englishman,  and,  in 
the  next,  in  being  connected  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  first  metropolis  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  equalled  our  utmost 
expectations  ;  yet,  being  obliged,  by  a  wise 
and  provident  law,  to  invest  all  sums  above 
50/.  in  government-securities,  the  unavoid- 
able expenditure  last  year  exceeded  the  per- 
manent income  by  nearly  500/.  To  make  up 
this  deficiency,  and  to  furnish  the  Fever  In- 
stitution with  more  ample  means  of  extending 
its  benefits  and  blessings  in  future,  it  was  re- 
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solved,  among  other  expedients,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  usual  aid  of  Charity  Sermons 
throughout  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

This  is  the  first  appeal  that  has  been  made 
in  its  behalf  from  the  pulpit ;  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  it  will  not  be  made  in  vain: 
for  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
ministry,  I  never  felt  myself  more  usefully 
called  on  in  the  exercise  of  my  professional 
duty,  and  I  never  advocated  the  cause  of 
christian  charity  with  a  fuller  conviction  of 
its  advantages  and  necessity,  or  with  greater 
zeal  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Many  other  congregations  will  be  applied 
to  in  succession  ;  but  you  will  have  the  merit 
of  taking  the  lead, — of  beginning  this  good 
work,  and  of  setting  such  an  example,  as 
will,  I  trust,  do  yourselves  honor,  and  excite 
emulation  in  all  around  you. 

I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  evory  individual,  in  making  a 
single  oiFering,  will  remember  and  obey  the 
divine  precept,  which  says,  **  Be  merciful 
after  thy  power :  if  thou  hast  much,  give 
plenteously :  if  thou  hast  little,  do  thy  dili- 
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gence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little ;  for  so 
gatherest  thou  thyself  a  good  reward  in  the 
day  of  necessity."  But  of  many,  who  now 
hear  me,  I  expect  more  than  a  casual  alms  ; 
I  earnestly  hope,  that  those  who  can  well  af- 
ford it,  will  generously  make  themselves  life 
governors  ;  or  at  least  become  annual  sub- 
scribers J  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  am  au- 
thorised to  state,  that  the  Secretary,  and  one 
of  the  Treasurers,  will  attend  in  the  Vestry, 
ready  to  receive  the  address  of  any  person, 
who  may  wish  to  become  a  permanent  bene- 
factor to  this  most  excellent  and  humane 
Institution. 

Suffer  me  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  the  great 
duty,  which  we  are  this  day  called  on  to 
practise.  I  need  not  say,  that  Charity  in  all 
its  branches  constitutes,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  every  where 
recommended,  not  only  by  the  most  impres- 
sive rules  and  precepts ;  but  by  the  distin- 
guished example  of  the  Saviour  himself,  who, 
while  on  earth,  we  read,  "  went  about  doing 
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good  ;"*but,  more  particularly,  "  healing  the 
sick,  and  curing  all  manner  of  diseases."f 
The  Jewish  benedictions  pronounced  on  this 
divine  virtue,  when  directed  to  such  objects, 
are  comprised  in  the  text,  and  in  the  two 
verses  immediately  following.  "  Blessed  be 
the  man  that  provideth  for  the  sick  and 
needy ;  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  preserve  him  and 
keep  him  alive,  that  he  may  be  blessed  upon 
earth  :  and  deliver  not  thou  him  into  the  will 
of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  comfort  him  when 
he  lieth  sick  upon  his  bed !  Make  Thou  all 
his  bed  in  his  sickness." 

For  our  further  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment, we  are  assured  that  Charity  will  make 
some  amends,  in  the  awful  day  of  judgment, 
through  the  merits  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
for  our  manifold  omissions  and  transgressions 
of  duty.  Of  the  heathen  centurion,  we  read, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  errors  and  ne- 
glects, or  his  deeds  of  violence  and  guilt,  that 
"his  prayers  and  his  alms  went  up  for  a  memo- 
rial before  God."  J  In  the  same  sense,  it  may  be 

•  Acts  X.  38.     t  Mat.  i^v.  23.     %  Acts  x.  4. 
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said,  that  "  Charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins."  *  Without  this  divine  gift,  the  faith  that 
could  remove  mountains,  is  considered  by  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  nothing ; 
and  the  eloquence  of  men  and  angels  will  be 
of  no  more  value,  or  significance,  than  sound- 
ing brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.    We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  when  prophecies 
have  failed,  when  tongues  have  ceased,  and 
knowledge  shall  vanish  away      nay,  farther, 
when  hope  shall  be  lost  in  enjoyment,  and 
faith  in  certainty,  Charity  shall  still  remain  t 
the  essential  character  and  permanent  endow- 
ment  of  our  intellectual  nature,  necessary,  m 
some  form  or  other,  even  to  the  blessedness  of 
heaven,  and  co-ordinate,  in  its  existence,  with 
our  immortal  souls. 
Now,  to  God,  &c. 

*  1  Peter  iv.  8.  Compare  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 
f  See  1  Cor.  xiii.  8—13. 
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THE  END. 
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